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THE REVOLUTION THAT DOESN'T COME! 



By Ralph Block 



THE complete paradox of the pres- 
ent condition of world affairs is 
that the one man who cries loudest 
against world change is the one man who 
is fearfully certain that the world of to- 
morrow will be entirely unlike the world 
of to-day. 

For a long time the world has talked of 
the reactionary, and calling a man by that 
now recognized name of opprobrium has 
meant any one of several hundred things. 
•Ordinarily a reactionary is a man who 
doesn't agree with you, and he doesn't 
agree because he reacts against all your 
proposals. Sometimes he reacts because 
he doesn't understand, but more often he 
reacts because by nature and character he 
is indisposed toward the things you want 
him to do. Men scarcely ever act on 
reason; they act on instinct and invent 
reasons afterward to justify themselves. 
That is why reason is such a misleading 
factor in human existence. It seems to be 
leading somewhere, when as a matter of 
fact it is only the tail end of something 
that has already happened. 

Reactionaries, therefore, in the modern 
sense, are people who are acting on their 
instinct, their instinct for an aversion to 
change in life and its conditions. The rad- 
ical, on the other hand, again in the mod- 
ern usage, is a man who is so well and 
easily disposed to a fluid condition in life 
that all the mile-posts between one kind 
of life and another have disappeared from 
his mind, and what is change to one man 
appears to him as a good deal of sameness. 

This is not the way this matter is ordi- 
narily looked upon. Over all this play of 
instinct is the misleading curtain of rea- 



sonableness and logic. For a good many 
years an entire science of the bettering of 
life has been developing, and now it 
towers on the horizon flanked everywhere 
by well-grown and substantial reasons for 
changing all kinds of procedures -in mod- 
ern life. This accent of change has been 
hit so many times that the superficial 
view of the matter has been to assume that 
the change would be a complete and in- 
stantaneous one, and that one fine day 
every one would wake up out of a sound 
sleep into an entirely different and meta- 
morphosed world. 

And the radical has been to blame for 
this. He has used the word "revolution" 
continuously, revolution meaning an over- 
turn, a whirl of the wheel. But he has used 
it misleadingly, with an unconscious ig- 
norance of the fact that it was a phrase 
which had outrun his own feeling on the 
matter. It expressed his reasoning, but 
not his emotion or intuition. His reason- 
ing, being slow, had to follow along in the 
path of established ideas. By his emotion 
on theVther hand he had already, by be- 
coming a radical, discarded all differentia- 
tions between the kind of world he lived 
in and the kind of world he wanted to live 
in, and therefore the term "revolution" 
could mean nothing to him. He used it 
chiefly as a threat against the persons to 
whom change was still a frightful reality. 

The paradox therefore appears at this 
point. The radical is a person who talks 
of complete change and revolution and 
doesn't fundamentally believe that such a 
thing can exist. The reactionary is a per- 
son who decries revolution and change 
because he believes with the utmost sin- 
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cerity that revolution and change are 
possible, and he fears by processes of antic- 
ipation the effect of it on his own com- 
fort. 

During the war, when radicals were 
facing reconstruction, they were all of 
them implying with a good deal of satis- 
faction that the world after the war would 
be an entirely new world, with new paint 
and boilers and new plate glass and every- 
thing. The reactionaries were so confident 
that this would really be the case that 
they reacted against the picture and in- 
sisted that it shouldn't come about. They 
were the true believers in the possibility 
of revolution, because their belief was 
strong enough to give rise in them to a 
fear, which is the test of all real beliefs. 
It is well to illuminate this misconcep- 
tion because of its effect on the develop- 
ment of present social and human proce- 
dures. The belief that the world is going 
to have a new dawn still persists strongly 
among reactionaries, and even radicals 
out of fatigue and loss of attention, fail to 
hang on to their beliefs and become sub- 
merged in the entanglements of their ter- 
minology, founded so largely on the word 
"revolution." 

If you have staked everything, every- 
thing you are and possess, against a thing 
which you believe to be dangerously im- 
minent and more than likely to happen, 
and you happen to make up a good many 
of the powerful people of the earth, as the 
reactionary does, then the movement of 
that one important issue is going to in- 
fluence every nook and cranny of your 
existence. More than probably it will 
paralyze all your activities except that of 
hypnotized watchfulness. Psychologists 
will say that the action of fear is toward 
inhibition, paralysis, and hesitation, so 
that your only movements when you fear 
are likely to be convulsive and primitively 
instinctive. 



The convulsive and primitively in- 
stinctive movements of man are always 
toward violence, of one kind or another. 
They may be violent flight or violent fight, 
but in both cases they are violent and 
forcible, fevered and uprooting. The real 
result then of the attitude of the reac- 
tionary will be to doubly insure, not only 
the change which he so violently sets him- 
self against, but also the cataclysmic and 
terrible quality that he has foreseen and 
feared in it. The paradox of his position 
will come to a horrible perfection. He will 
be the one man in a world of men acting 
on a conviction that change is possible in 
the nature of life, and by his conviction 
and by his aversion to it he will both in- 
sure that it should happen and that it 
should happen terribly. 

It is possible to say critically that this 
develops a dangerous doctrine of pacifism 
against all people who are proposing 
change in the social forms of existence. 
But the fallacy in criticism of that kind is 
to undertake that anybody does ever or 
can primarily propose change. 

Change in the real philosophic and 
scientific sense is a constant process, an 
unswerving thing which is woven in the 
very character and nature of existence 
and is going on without respect to the de- 
sire or wish of human beings. The very 
quality of mortality, or human existence, 
implies at the same instant, the process of 
birth, growth, recreation, death, and birth 
again. This is an inevitable cycle, against 
which man is as powerless to assert him- 
self as he is to create new life syntheti- 
cally and independently of the recognized 
forces of vitalism. He is not able to begin 
growth without the aid of what is al- 
ready living, but neither is he able to 
stop it. 

The most that human beings can do to 
interrupt change is to fail in understand- 
ing how inevitable and persistent it is, and 
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for that misunderstanding they always 
pay a penalty. 

The reason why the misinterpretation 
of a terminology may be so disastrous to 
a people or a set of people is because in a 
world that moves by groupings, language 
is the only thing that binds people to- 
gether. If a word means a new thing to 
one man and an old thing to another 
their misunderstanding of each other, per- 
sisted in, will grow to the point where it 
endangers both of them. 

The radical of to-day is the person who 
not only understands the real nature of 
change in life, but also understands the 
necessity for constantly remaking lan- 
guage and procedure to conform to that 
change. The reactionary is the man who 
believes that change is a definite and in- 
tegrated transformation, like jumping 
into a river or being pushed off a roof, 
and to stick as long as possible against 
such happenings he stays as long as he 
can in all the forms which relate and tie 
him to his older and present state. 

As a matter of fact the revolution that 
the radical talks of and the reactionary 
fears and is so certain he sees coming 
came upon the world long ago. Most of 
the ferment and blood-letting of these 
several years is due to the fact that the 
revolution came, and that only a com- 
paratively few persons, who were without 
effective power, recognized that it had 
come. The day that Watt saw steam rise 
out of a teakettle and saw in it a new 
motive power for man, a stimulated proc- 
ess of change had begun for human beings. 
The entire process of industrialism is the 
greatest revolution in the nature of human 
life that has marked the pages of history 
since Corinth was a great state. It was 
industrialism that created great modern 
markets, created the wage system, gave a 
new concentration to national and inter- 
national greed, and created a potential 



demand for an entirely new interpreta" 
tion of idealistic words, such as freedom, 
which the world had already settled many 
times by bloodshed and fever. 

The reactionary, therefore, looks to- 
ward and fears a revolution which is al- 
ready upon him. He has been living in the 
very midst of it all his years. In this case it 
is the radical who is the true conservative. 
It is the radical, as he is called, who is 
trying to conserve in their true meaning 
all the idealistic conditions of human free- 
dom, by adapting them to the new and 
changed conditions of a life that entered 
its revolution a long time ago. In the 
ancient days when the limitations of life 
were political, or theological, men fought 
for the right to have such beliefs as their 
conscience dictated, or to have such mas- 
ters as they chose. Out of this came the 
modern state, in which men, by theory at 
least, have the liberty of conscience and 
can elect such masters as they wish. 

What has become increasingly plain in 
the duration of the industrial change of 
life is that the masters of men are no 
longer political but industrial and eco- 
nomic. Regardless of what the laws are, 
it is the man who dictates wages and the 
conditions of employment, and through 
these the very conditions of living itself, 
who is the master. Freedom, therefore, 
has come to ask a different interpretation 
than it did in the days when it was a polit- 
ical thing. In England, even as among in- 
telligent employers in the United States, 
there is a marked tendency to understand 
this fact, and to give the producing work- 
man the right of ballot in his work, even 
as he has it in the political activities of the 
state. Profit-sharing, shop stewardship — 
all this is a terminology of the new recog- 
nition. 

But that terminology is only in its 
vague beginnings. As a matter of fact 
what the reactionary is actually afraid of 
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is not the initiation of a revolution, but 
its completion. He fears the intelligent ac- 
tivity of human beings to make the lan- 
guage and intellectual forms of life, its 
laws and ways of expression, conform to 
the things of life as they actually exist. 
He is willing to talk bravely of freedom 
for human beings, so long as that freedom 
is interpreted to mean the old freedom, 
which is sterile. 

The radical sees that human life 
changed its quality and existence long ago, 
that the revolution of steam-railroading 
and steam-heating, and electric-lighting, 
and gasolene-motoring, and the huge 
manufactories which make these things 
possible, are in themselves a greater revo- 
lution than the world had ever seen be- 



fore or may see again. What preoccupies 
the radical of to-day is the need of think- 
ing and living in that intelligent and 
civilized sphere of to-day as well as work- 
ing there. It is the radical who demands 
efficiency in the elementary details of in- 
dividual human living, just as much as it 
is now demanded in commerce and indus- 
try. The radical would finish the job of 
efficiency. He would see that it be recog- 
nized in government and the distribution 
of benefits in a civilized society as well as 
in the government and production of mere 
things. 

The revolution came long ago. The only 
danger that lies in it, and it is a by no 
means negligible danger, is the danger of 
unrecognition. 



THE INTEREST OF BEADS 
By Gilbert Craig 



FROM prehistoric times until the 
present beads have been associated 
with the social and religious life of 
the people of all lands, and perhaps in no 
other single form have the earliest efforts 
of the race to express beauty in personal 
adornment been perpetuated. The collec- 
tions in the museums of Italy, Switzer- 
land, and England, with that from the 
palace of Amenhotop at Thebes, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum, are in them- 
selves a certain record of the development 
of the feeling and expression of art in man. 
In those of the most remote ages are pre- 
served some of man's first creative work, 
the outgrowth of the primal stirring of 
his desire to leave upon the earth some 
continuance of himself, to add some per- 
manence to the fleeting beauty about him. 
In a fuller development the desire deep- 
ened to furnish the motive power for 



strengthening the will, and even for ex- 
treme self-sacrifice that the delight of 
self-expression might be assured, and from 
this freedom eventually sprang genius 
that adds new truths to old. But the be- 
ginning of a Diirer or a Cellini is seen in 
a tiny bead of earth or stone as it lies in 
a museum case. 

Egyptian beads of as early as seven 
thousand years ago give ample evidence 
in their workmanship of a cultured civi- 
lization with skill in science, handiwork, 
and mechanics, while in those of un- 
determined periods are found the rudi- 
ments of coloring, form, and craftsman- 
ship. The sands of Egypt have long 
yielded a perennial crop of single beads of 
a beauty of workmanship that Would do 
credit to any period, and indeed their 
forms have served as models for those of 
modern manufacture. The cemeteries of 



